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THE WAY OF MADNESS 


HE protest of the liberals of America 
against the conquest of Ethiopia brought 
from Mussolini a sarcastic suggestion that 
the United States would be in a better position 
to criticize fascist Italy if Negro citizens were 
not lynched by barbaric mobs. And Herr Hitler 
has more than once in interviews favorably com- 
pared his racial concepts with the historic treat- 
ment which America, in a large section of the 
country, has accorded its Negroes. 

The German Fuehrer rightly feels that the 
doctrine of Aryan supremacy is not without ap- 
proval in certain democracies, including Amer- 
ica, which profess to be shocked by the measures 
that he has taken to make that doctrine effec- 
tive. The events in Europe which recently have 
stunned the civilized world are the logical out- 
come of a philosophy which exalts one race and 
by inference debases all others. It must be ap- 
parent to every intelligent person that such a 
philosophy, based on the utter disregard of hu- 
man personality, will generate racial and na- 
tional oppression and inevitably lead to the pro- 
scription of any group which may be made the 
scapegoat for economic or political failure. Yes- 
terday it was the Jew, today—the Czechs, to- 
morrow—Heaven only knows. 

Religious and racial minorities may be the 
first objects of attack and oppression. But they 
will not be the last. Certainly it must be obvious 
that identity of color offers no dependable safe- 
guard against attack. It is the blonde blue-eyed 
German today who would destroy the blonde 
blue-eyed Czech. 

It is because the consequences of the spread 
of the doctrine of racial superiority are so hor- 
rible that Hitler has become a world menace. 
It is because the democracies of the world have 
been indifferent to these implications that they 
now face a war which may destroy orderly gov- 
ernment in Europe, if not civilization itself. 

America, far removed from Europe geogra- 
phically, is very close in fact. It can never be 
wholly unaffected by what transpires on that 
continent. And it is for this reason that pro- 
found concern has been felt by many who have 
been aware of the subtle growth of Nazi racial 
concepts in the United States. 

There is evidence that here in America an 
acceleration of anti-Semitism through organized 
groups is taking place and racial antagonisms 
long thought dormant are coming to life. The 
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propaganda of these groups as 


e 
C 110 Sa AY even been disseminated az ng 
/ Negroes, some of whom have 


wittingly become the instrun nts 
of those who would destroy the Negro as wi | as 
the Jew. It is, to say the least, unfortunate, { ¢ jt 
reveals a pathetic shortsightedness on the art 
of Negroes who should know better. 

The Negro press and Negro organiza! ns 
have a solemn duty to perform in utilizing € ery 
resource at their command to halt this br. sen 
attempt to enlist Negro participation in he 
spread of a philosophy which would retard the 
Negro’s progress immeasurably and ultima ely 
condemn him to re-enslavement. 

To great-hearted, liberal, far-seeing Jews the 
Negro owes much. But even if not a single jew 
had ever raised his hand in his behalf, the Nero 
must of necessity combat every appearance of 
anti-Semitism, every expression of the doctrine 
of racial superiority. Any other course is the very 
apotheosis of stupidity. Any other course is sui- 
cidal. 


CHAMBERLAIN 


HE first impulse which came was to con- 
demn what appeared to be an unfeeling 


betrayal of Czechoslovakia by her erstwhile 
allies, England and France. It was hard to re- 
strain the indignation which one felt over 
Chamberlain’s humiliating journey to the lair 
of the madman of Europe. Upon his head and 
upon the cabinets of England and France have 
been poured the deprecations of a disappointed 
world, of all those who vision with horror the 
triumph of the credo of conquest which is 
sweeping with awful inevitableness toward a 
bloody end. 

At what point, we asked, will the democracies 
of Europe stand and fight? Of what value is 
peace purchased by the abject surrender of all 
of the ideals of democracy ? 

Nevertheless there was a mighty sigh of relief 
that ascended to high heaven at the news which 
subsequently came that war would probably be 
averted. From the hearts of millions of mothers 
in Czechoslovakia, in Germany, in France, in 
England, it came. For war, they knew, only 
meant misery and death in a thousand hideous 
forms; it means and always will mean the 
release of the savage in man, the exaltation of 
mass murder, the sanction of treachery and 
cunning, the enthronement of hate and bitter- 
ness, the annihilation of the years of promise 
which are the priceless heritage of youth. 

The editor is not wholly ignorant of England’s 
perfidy in the past, her half-hearted gesture for 
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the «: ‘battled tribesmen of Ethiopia, her shame- 
ful sic nce at the rape of China, her mysterious 
and iexplicable role in the Spanish Civil War. 
But ese apparent derelictions themselves may 
have been inspired by a desire to save the world 
from a general European war. Whether that de- 
sire was motivated by a knowledge of her own 
military impotence the editor does not pretend 
to know. Whatever its cause, there can be no 
doubt that the foreign policy of England has 
been directed in this instance at least towards 
peace —peace at almost any cost. 

In the years to come it may be revealed that 
Mr. Chamberlain and the ministry of foreign 
affairs of England had obscure and sinister mo- 
tives. It may be that their efforts really could 
not achieve peace but only put off a greater 
and more widespread catastrophe by capitulation 
to the demands of the modern Attila, as some 
distinguished commentators have said. 


But without invading the realm of the specu- 
lative as to what might have happened and what 
will happen, the editor is one of those who ab- 
hors the very thought of war so much that an 
interlude, even a slight interlude, evokes his 
gratitude. 

It is astonishing and disheartening to read the 
martial comments of some of those who with 
sweeping finality have pronounced judgment on 
the statesmanship of the British Premier. Blis- 
tering condemnation is the easiest of all forms 
of literary expression. But it is not always evi- 
dence of profound thought. It might be wise to 
withhold judgment on the efforts of one who 
sought to avert a war by compromise and nego- 
tiation rather than to accept the responsibility 
of a conflagration which threatens to destroy 
Europe. We must not forget that finally 
it is war that is the betrayer of youth, of civil- 
ization, and of mankind. 


BUFFALO 
nr is a lovely city, rich in the tradi- 


ditions of democracy. It has the air of a 
metropolis, teeming with peoples of varied 
nationalities and races. Here is the Pole and the 
Slav, the German and the Latin, the Norwegian 


and the Dane, the second and third generation 
of those who left their homelands to find a larger 
opportunity and a fresh start in this, the land of 
the free. And in Buffalo, despite occasional de- 
pressions and industrial lags, there is no lack of 
evidence that many have found the opportunity 
they sought. It may be seen in the rows of sub- 
stantial houses, the well-kept lawns, the faces of 
alert men and women, the pleasant countenances 
of happy children. 


And here too are the native born black and 
white Americans who know no other land or 
language, no custom, no tradition, no memory 
save that which is indigenous to America. And 
of these black Americans by far the majority 
are in humble circumstances, earning meager 
salaries in uncertain and unskilled occupations. 
Some of them, despite an unreasonable and silly 
racial prejudice which denies them an equal 
chance with the sons and daughters of the for- 
eign born, have been able to acquire homes that 
compare favorably with those of their neighbors. 
Some of them have been able to give their chil- 
dren college and university training. 


Buffalo has a splendid public school system 
and a great university. In every section of the 
city are church edifices, and on Sunday one 
may observe thousands of people quietly going 
to places of worship of every sect and denomin- 
ation, avowing anew their faith and trust in the 
Divine Creator. It can be said that few Ameri- 
can cities can equal Buffalo in the excellence of 
its social work organizations, and none can sur- 
pass it in the intellectual equipment of its social 
work personnel. 

The editor will not soon forget Buffalo. He 
had known it somewhat as a young man, since 
he was born and reared almost within sight of 
this magnificent example of American cities. 
Buffalo is seared in his memory because for three 
hours he waited in the lobby of one of its prin- 
cipal hotels to get a room for the night in order 
to sleep, and was finally refused because even 
though he is an American, a citizen, and an of- 
ficial of the State of New York, by the grace of 
God, his skin is black. 
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Administration building, Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, New York City. 


part of our human heritage. We do it 

as soon as we become conscious in our 
babyhood, and smile or howl according to 
the pain or the pleasure of the experience which 
registers in our memory. The habit of forming 
them persists and their sources multiply as we 
grow older. A red-haired person scolds us and 
we hate red hair for the rest of our lives. 

We get them from hearsay and glibly repeat, 
“Everyone thinks so.” We pick them up from 
reading without critical thought, “I read it in 
a book,” “I saw it in the paper.” We grow up 
taking prejudices out of the air about us as we 
take up germs! They tell us that when a cul- 
ture is taken of the mouth even of a most healthy 
person germs of almost all known diseases will 
be found. Our minds are just as full of preju- 
dices as our mouths are of germs. The point is 
that we must provide ourselves with mental 
anti-bodies for our mental health just as nature 
provides us with physical ones for our bodily 
safeguarding. 

Our prejudices also come from snobbishness. 
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Ie IS natural to us to form prejudices; it is 


Principles 
Prejudices 


In these extracts from a talk delivered recently 
to the alumnae of Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart, New York City, by its presi- 
dent, is expressed better than anywhere else 
the well considered thought of Catholic lead- 
ers on the question of admitting Negro stu- 
dents to their institutions of higher learning. 


By MOTHER G. C. DAMMANN 


We think ourselves better than others. We think 
that our little group, the people we have chosen 
for our intimates and who have merited the 
honor of our acquaintance are the best people. 
Our logic about it is: “J think so, we think so, 
we are the ‘best people’, therefore we are right.” 

Prejudices also come from narrowness of out- 
look, from not knowing enough, from having a 
limited education, or rather an “education” 
which is not really education but a one-sided 
form of instruction. How many boys and girls 
leaving public high schools at fifteen or sixteen 
talk of “wops,” “chinks,” “niggers,” “dagos” 
with all the stupid sense of racial superiority 
such nicknames imply and all the ignorance of 
human achievement that is the foundation of 
their glibness. Whereas the more we know of 
man’s doing and thinking throughout time and 
throughout the world’s extent, the more we 
understand that beauty and goodness and truth 
are not the monopoly of any age nor of any 
group nor of any race. 

Another source of prejudice is selfishness. We 
want something for ourselves in the way of 
money, happiness, prestige, some economic se- 
curity, some pleasant sense of superiority. An 
action seems to threaten our little security and 
we are up in arms against it. 

It may also arise from events or circumstances 
in history, from situations in which such events 
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ha\e involved us. Prejudice from this cause is 
the most understandable and in some ways, 
theugh the hardest to overcome, the least bitter, 
for there is less of the personal about it. 

‘rom all these varied sources and many others 
ou: prejudices take their origins. We cannot but 
fee! them; we need not be ashamed that we are 
opcn to them, since they are human and inevit- 
able in human nature in a fallen world. We have 
them against things and people we consider ob- 
jectionable, and in favor of those we consider 
pleasant and desirable, but whichever sort they 
are, they are natural and human and we shall 
have them to the end. 

Rut it is also natural and human to have 
intelligence, to have minds that seck truth, that 
are made for truth, that delight in truth as in 
nothing else the more completely human they 
are. By this intelligence we know principles 
and we know, too, if we let ourselves think about 
it, that in the hierarchy of things principles are 
above prejudices and must subject these irra- 
tional reactions to truth, must rule and govern 
them if life is to be ordered rightly and justly. 
Principles are fundamental truths on which 
many others depend. They are primary truths, 
comprehending or forming the basis of various 
subordinate truths, rooted in the nature of things 
as God made them, therefore with their basis in 
His own Truth of being. .. . 

How do we get our knowledge of these prin- 
ciples? First of all by power which we have of 
reaching certitude, compelled by immediate 
evidence. We exercise this power when we as- 
sent internally to the reality presented to our 
minds and say, “it is true,” “it is so,” “‘it is 
real,” “it is.” After all the human mind is 
sane. It has become through original sin prone 
to error, and the human will is weakened by it; 
but fundamentally the mind tends to truth and 
the will to good and the general consensus of 
mankind arrives with certitude at fundamental 
truths. These are our heritage if we do not 
obscure them by our prejudices and self-seeking. 
Then we can work towards truth, reason our 
way step by step to certitude, we can study the 
workings of great minds on the problems of 
human existence and recognize by the power of 
our intelligence and with the thrill of joy that 
the attainment brings, the validity of their con- 
clusions. . 


OWEVER, it happens that we can and do 
sometimes go on for years with our princi- 
ples and our prejudices living side by side in us 
at peace—and we blissfully unconscious of any 
contradiction between them. This is true of 
children, of those whose lives are sheltered lives 


in which there are no crises, no decisions to be 
taken, no responsibilities outside of a simple 
family life to be met. Then, too, for the super- 
ficial, for people whose minds are unawake, for 
those who in Governor Smith’s phrase cannot 
be given anything to think about since they have 
nothing to think with, and for all who live 
merely for themselves there is no sense of con- 
flict between the two. 

A parallel to this condition for individuals 
exists at times in society or in special groups of 
society. The great majority of a nation or of a 
class may go on undisturbedly for years enter- 
taining prejudices and cherishing at the same 
time their opposing principles. No circumstances 
arise in which they have “to do anything about 
it,” and so they go merrily along unaware of 
inconsistencies. Those of us who look back to 
the “nice little, tight little’ years before 1914 
remember something of that atmosphere. That 
secure, air-conditioned, peaceful, little world 
seems so remote now that we can hardly believe 
that it was real; it seems like a pleasant story 
book. Then came the Great War, with its pro- 
paganda-produced emotions of pseudo-patriot- 
ism and violent hatred of the enemy, with its 
dreams of a world “made safe for democracy,” 
with its prejudices and illusions swaying us all, 
only to be followed by a wild period of reaction 
which was succeeded by the still more material- 
istic “boom era.” A sudden ending came to this 
world of inconsistencies and a sudden awaken- 
ing to a world of realities. Men began to ques- 
tion their foundations as never before. A crisis 
was upon society and in many an individual life 
as well, and the call to think things through was 
heard by all but those too deafened by stupidity 
or selfishness to heed. . . . 


OUR education at the Sacred Heart was 
planned to develop in you that sense of 
the value of truth and that spirit of sacrifice 
which will “do the truth,” cost what it may. We 
gave you as broad a secondary education as it is 
possible to give children of school age. In your 
study of history we tried to show you the variety 
in unity of the human race. In the broad sweep 
of historical movements, we tried to open vistas 
to you and show you the Church in her divine 
mission in the world. We attempted to develop 
in you a sense of proportion and justice in 
evaluating times and peoples other than our 
own, a realization of the working out of God’s 
laws through human instruments and a certain 
largeness and impartiality of view which his- 
tory rightly approached should develop even in 
the young. 
In teaching you literature we gave you as far 
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as might be an appreciation of man’s thoughts 
and feelings greatly expressed, which is the es- 
sence of real literature. Newman has said that 
literature is the autobiography of man. You 
were urged to find in it the history of man’s 
mind as a whole and the record of man’s feel- 
ings and aspirations. Such a study should de- 
velop sympathy—“homo sum et nhil humanum 
alienum mihi est.” In this way we sought to 
break down that narrowness which develops 
prejudices. 

Moreover, even in your adolescent years you 
were given in an elementary way certain foun- 
dation princip'es of philosophy in order to com- 
bat superficiality. We tried to train you to look 
for causes, to ask, as far as you were able, 
questions which get to the bottom of things: 
“What is man?” “Why is man?” “Where is 
man tending?” “What binds him to God?” 
“What binds him to his fellow-men?” Presi- 
dent Hutchins has a brilliant page in his Higher 
Learning in America on the principles which 
governed the mediaeval university and gave it 
unity. He tells us that the mediaeval teachers 
had worked out “an elaborate statement in due 
proportion and emphasis of the truths relating 
to man and God, man and man, and man and 
nature,” which he goes on to analyze. I know 
of no better description of the ideal which we set 
before us in educating you than that analysis 
made by the president of the University of 
Chicago. . . . 


WHEN you came to college, this same type of 

education was carried out on the adult level. 
Your minds, better able to grasp and apply 
principles, were led to the deeper and wider 
study of them, and we dare to hope that by 
your study of philosophy and religion you uni- 
fied all else that you learned. We hope, too, that 
from your studies you derived a real culture. It 
has been described as “above everything love 
of beauty and truth, thoroughness, modesty, 
hate of bombast and hollow rhetoric; realism, 
accuracy and command of detail without, how- 
ever, losing sight of the whole.” Throughout 
your education as children of the Sacred Heart 
we sought for you “the development of judg- 
ment, of clearsightedness, of sagacity, of wis- 
dom, of philosophical reach of mind, of intel- 
lectual self-possession and repose of mind.” We 
strove to develop in you “the power to think 
and to reason and to compare and to discrimi- 
nate and to analyze.” You have a right to these 
things, and if you have not got them, at least 
in some degree, then you are not really “Sacred 
Heart women” and our education has failed 
in you. 
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Up to this we have been generalizing a out 
Prejudices and Principles. Now I come to the 
practical application of what we have | cen 
saying. . .. 


OR some years we have known that the 

racial problem in Catholic education w: ild 
have to be met by us not in theory only bu in 
practice, and we have been educating our -tu- 
dents in the principles by which it should be 
met. Last spring for the first time a young ol- 
ored girl who fulfils all the requirements app ied 
for admission to the Freshman class of his 
September. 

Now what are these requirements? First of 
all, high scholastic attainments. A college has 
a right to set its standards as high as it chooses 
consonant with the objective it puts before it- 
self, and it can be as rigid as it wishes to be in 
the admission of its students. This candidate 
meets our requirements. Other students from 
her high school, white girls with the same quali- 
fications, would be accepted without demur. 
Would it be just to refuse her? 

Second, all applicants, unless they have qual- 
ified for a scholarship by special examination 
and by proven need, must meet the fees stated 
in the Bulletin. These, though they are consid- 
red high, do not cover the expenses. These are 
met by what is known as “the endowment of 
lives.” This is the term admitted by accrediting 
agencies and signifying the gift by the religious 
of their scholastic and other services to the work 
of Catholic education. This prospective student 
will meet all the required fees for a registered 
day student. 

Third, we have cultural requirements. And 
this because it ‘s impossible to give our type ol 
education unless there is a well-prepared soil in 
which to sow its seeds. When we have taken 
students with a home background in which 
books are not loved, in which truth and good- 
ness and beauty, unselfishness and respect for 
authority are not held in honor—even when 
there has been a certain veneer of manners and 
the material advantages that money gives——w« 
have not succeeded in developing the ideal I 
traced for you a moment ago. This particular 
student meets this requirement also. Her father 
and mother are college graduates with dignity, 
tact, gentleness, good breeding and the virtues 
that a de'out Catholic home life develops. She 
is not coming to college to make “social con- 
tacts.” Her ambitions are far wider and deeper 
than that. She is coming for an education that 
will equip her to work for the uplifting of her 
own racial group. She needs such an education 
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for leadership. We are a Catholic college 
equipped to give it to her. Can we in conscience 
ref ise to do so? 


K NOWING that this step—no matter how just 
and consistent—would rouse some opposi- 
tion, we put the question before the Trustees. 
They saw it as a duty to be fulfilled and as an 
opportunity to “do the truth in charity.” We 
made our decision on the following principles— 
the general principle of the sacredness of human 
personality from which so many others flow 
underlying all that we considered. 

|. There are no scientific facts and no ra- 
tional principles which support the theory of an 
innate racial inferiority. 

2. There are revealed doctrines on the one- 
ness and equality of the human race which 
show racial discrimination to be an unjust and 
therefore an immoral and un-Christian thing. 
Moreover, the Pope through a letter which the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Uni- 
versities has recently sent out (we learnt of this 
after we made our decision) has condemned 
vigorously and roundly the theories of racism. 
This condemnation is directly against those 
theories of Nordic superiority which obtain in 
Germany, but it applies equally to theories of 
innate racial inferiority. 

3. The democratic principles of our Gov- 
ernment have found expression in the laws of 
many states by which institutions which draw a 
color line lay themselves open to the loss of 
their charters. All the first-class Eastern colleges 
for women admit colored students when prop- 
erly qualified, with no consequent “loss of pres- 
tige,” Is a Catholic college founded on super- 
natural principles to refuse to do what Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, Smith, Radcliffe and other 
privately controlled and supported colleges do 
on merely rational and democratic grounds? I 
know of one of these colleges where there are 
three Negro girls so 
embittered against 
their religion by 
the refusal of 
Catholic colleges to 
receive them that 
they are open to 
the allurements of 
the Communists, 
who are only too 
ready to make 
capital of such an 
attitude on the 
part of Catholic 
institutions. 


4. The Pope 


Bewilderment 


By MARYEDITH KYLE 


Y daughter looks at me with sad black eyes, 
Puzzled and hurt by unexpected slurs 

Against her race. She doesn’t realize 

That all the stings to come grow worse and worse. 


Did I do right to reproduce my kind, 
When we with skins of black are so despised? 
My little girl must open up her mind, 
And learn to bear the hurts with smiling eyes. 


and the Bishops insist upon Catholic education 
on all levels for Catholic students. A Catholic 
colored girl who meets the requirements of a 
Catholic college and applies for a Catholic edu- 
cation has a right to it and in consequence the 
college has a duty to give it to her. 

5. It is the duty of Catholic colleges to ad- 
vance Catholic Action under the guidance of 
the Bishops by training a Catholic intelligentsia, 
in the good meaning of this term. By helping 
the lawfully ambitious Catholic members of the 
Negro group to get such a training we and other 
Catholic colleges will prepare them to resist 
those subversive influences which are working to 
win them over to Communistic and atheistic 
doctrines and activities. Even the mere instinct 
of self-preservation would dictate this. The call 
of the Holy Father gives us a nobler and more 
inspiring motive. . . . 

After making our decisions for the reasons I 
have tried to outline, we informed our student 
body of it. Later they held at the request of 
many of them a forum on Interracial Justice at 
which Father LeBuffe, S.J., was the guest-speak- 
er and at which none of the Faculty were pres- 
ent in order to leave the students freer to ex- 
press as they willed their prejudices and prin- 
ciples in this matter. By a secret ballot, taken 
several days after their long and honest discus- 
sion of the whole question, they voted 79.6% 
in favor of the decision we had made—a vote 
which showed that the great majority of the 
college had grasped the principles involved and 
supported us in our application of them. 


Te answer some of the objections presented to 

us in letters of protest and in an anonymous 
circular: Apart from the racial prejudice in- 
volved, many of them are based on a misconcep- 
tion of the nature of a college as a place for 
social contacts, and of the Alumnae Association 
merely as an organization for the continuance of 
such. A complete- 
ly homogeneous 
student body is 
desirable in 
schools for adoles- 
cents and is, of 
course, the reason 
for the existence of 
what are known as 
“finishing schools.” 
However, when a 
young girl wishing 
to carry on her 
education _ passes 
from preparatory 
school to college, 
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she enters upon an adult life and is supposed 
to acquire an adult outlook as soon as may 
be. An Admission Committee setting up re- 
quirements which would confine her contacts 
solely to people of exactly the same “social back- 
ground,” would narrow her horizon unbearably 
and ill prepare her for life in an adult world. 

Her activities in college fall into three cate- 
gories: (1) lectures, class and study, (2) extra- 
curricular activities and (3) recreational activ- 
ities in her private and personal life. Though 
Manhattanville is not a large college, yet its 
maximum enrollment, which it has reached and 
beyond which it will not go, is too large to 
make it necessary or desirable that the students 
should make personal friends of all the other 
students. From the body of 300 students en- 
rolled at any time or from the approximate 
number of 550 girls with whom any one student 
will share general college experience during the 
four years of her stay, she will of necessity choose 
a group of friends more or less intimate, with 
whom her personal recreation and fun is shared 
and with whom she is congenial because of 
common interests and background. It is these 
students whom she invites to her home or 
whom she herself visits. The question is not one 
of “social equality” but of social choice. This 
choice of intimate associates is perfectly free. It 
is conditioned only by the moral law which for- 
bids us to associate with those who lead us into 
sin. Apart from that, she can make her own 
any standard of taste or choice and can even 
let her prejudices limit her choice if she so de- 
sires. If she objects to red hair she can care- 
fully avoid choosing red-headed friends. No 
individual has any right to her friendship nor 
has she a right to impose her intimacy on one 
who does not want it. Should she set up any 
artificial barrier to intimacy with others, that is 
her own affair and may be her own loss. 


AU of her college companions have, however, 

a right to her courtesy, cooperation, kindli- 
ness according to the laws of Christian charity. 
In extra-curricular activities and in her casual 
contacts with students in class room, lecture room 
and on the campus each student has the valu- 
able opportunity of an exchange of thought and 
of the amenities of life with girls whose back- 
ground may be very different from her own. It 
is important that she should get practice in the 
give and take of social intercourse in this wider 
sense which the “job,” the civic, charitable and 
religious activities of her after life will demand. 
In choosing our students we take great care that 
the entire student body be intelligent, well-pre- 
pared for college work, good, refined. But we 
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also desire a balanced, varied body and se. to 
it that there will be no undue predominanc. of 
any one type or of students from any one ¢c- 
tion of the country. The presence of on or 
more Negro students in the college could © ily 
have a broadening and educating effect u on 
the student body. The ratio between the px si- 
ble white students and the possible Negro :u- 
dents will be kept in admitting candidates. 

Some of the letters express great sympathy or 
the prospective student. This is based upon - -y- 
eral assumptions. First, that she is coming or 
“social contacts” and will suffer because he 
will not be “accepted.” The educated Nevro 
knows that each of us has a full degree of per- 
sonal liberty in the choice of friends and inti- 
mates just as he has himself. He is interested in 
his rights—economic, social, educational, reli- 
gious. Like all of us, he naturally chooses his 
intimates from his own ethnic group and on 
his own cultural level. A second assumption is 
that she will not be treated courteously or kindly 
by the student body. This is a gratuitous one 
which it is not necessary to deny. We count on 
the intelligence, Christian principles, and good 
breeding of all of our students. 

One letter says: “It seems to me that there 
are plenty of fine schools for colored people. 
Why not let her go to a college for colored 
girls?” There are many excellent colleges for 
the Negroes in the South. We come in contact 
with Negro educators from these institutions at 
various conventions and note the courtesy and 
intelligent cooperation with which the white 
and Negro groups meet. However, these are not 
Catholic colleges. The Catholic parent—white 
or Negro—has a duty to give his child a Catho- 
lic education. 

Someone suggests: “They should go to Cath- 
olic colleges for Negro girls.” This suggestion 
reminds one forcibly of Marie Antoinette’s “Let 
them eat cake!” In this question as in all others 
we must be realists! There are according to the 
most recent census about 12,000,000 Negroes in 
the United States, that is, about 10% of the 
population. Of these, about 250,000 are Catho- 
lics—slightly over 2% of the total number of 
Negroes. Since 80% of the Negro population 
is in the South, we may say that more than 
80% of the Catholic Negroes are there, since 
they are chiefly to be found in Louisiana, Mis- 
souri and Maryland. The remainder—less than 
20% —are scattered throughout the country. The 
Church today provides 189 parochial schools 
or mission schools, exclusively for Negroes, 
7 boarding schools, 49 high schools, two or more 
industrial schools, and one co-educational uni- 
versity, Xavier University in New Orleans, es- 
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tabli-hed by Mother Katharine Drexel. It has 
an carollment of about 800 and is doing extra- 
ordinarily good work. 


T would be not only impossible financially, 

even were it desirable, but it would be utterly 
impractical to establish Negro colleges in the 
North. The various sects to which the non- 
Catholics belong have not done so, though they 
have flourishing ones throughout the South. 
There are not enough Negroes capable of a 
college education in the New York area to pro- 
vide even one non-sectarian college with suffi- 
cient students. The enrollment of colored girls 
in the Eastern colleges which admit them is al- 
most negligible. The possible number of Catho- 
lics who could meet the requirements in the 
seven Catholic girls’ colleges in the Archdiocese 
is proportionately lower, since a proportionately 
smaller number of Catholic Negroes have been 
given educational opportunities. Bryn Mawr, 
which opened its doors to Negro girls in 1927, 
limits its undergraduates to 780. It has gradu- 
ated since then two Negroes, one in 1931 and 
one in 1935. It has also had some Negro stu- 
dents in its graduate departments. Since it 
draws from the entire Negro population, and 
Manhattanville only from 2% of it, the fears of 
those who see the college completely transformed 
into a Negro college in a few years should be 
allaved! But however few the colored girls who 
can meet the requirements of Catholic col- 
leges, each one of them is a potential leader. 
each one is infinitely precious to God, and each 
has a right to a Catholic education as strong 
and as deep as can be given her. 

It has been reported that we were “forced” 
to accept this student cither by ecclesiastical or 
educational authorities. It has even been said 
that “Communists brought it about in an en- 
deavor to embarrass the nuns!” The only 
“force” exercised on us has been the force of 
fundamental principles and the force of con- 
science asserting our moral obligation to apply 
these principles in spite of prejudice. When His 
Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, was told of the de- 
cision, he expressed approbation and pleasure 
and added: “This will please the Holy Father 
when he hears of it. I shall make sure that he 
does for his consolation.” Nothing could be a 
greater gratification than these words for the 
daughters of St. Madeleine Sophie, whose per- 
sonal devotion to the Holy See was one of the 
great enthusiasms of her life. 


SEVERAL, in letters and conversation, while 
\” admitting the justice and truth of the princi- 
pcs which have moved us, are “fearful of the 


results in the long run.” The injustices and greed 
of our forebears left to future generations this 
grave problem for solution. Closing our eyes to 
it and imagining the dire consequences of any 
steps taken to right those wrongs will not help 
those who come after us. We must have confi- 
dence in truth—the truths of nature and the 
truths of revelation. Our reason, still less our 
imagination, cannot foresee what factors God 
will introduce into the working out of this prob- 
lem if each of us does the truth in charity. 
There is a power of regeneration in true prin- 
ciples which will work out to good ends in ways 
we cannot dream. We can never sacrifice our 
obligation “to do the truth” for fear of the 
negative or positive consequences our poor little 
wisdom foresees. . . . 

Many have said and some have written: “St. 
Madeleine Sophie founded the Society for the 
upper classes.” This objection is not to the point, 
since the Negro group as well as the white has 
“upper classes” based on refinement and educa- 
tion. However, St. Madeleine Sophie founded 
the Society to save souls! .. . 


HE American spirit has always recognized 

the value of the inherent aristocracy of char- 
acter and intelligence and has had a democratic 
distrust of class distinctions based upon anything 
else. Happily we now see in the most educated 
and cultured groups in this country a whole- 
some reaction towards this right sort of democ- 
racy, a breaking down of unreal and artificial 
distinctions in “society,” a willingness to face 
the changed conditions of the world, and to 
return to fundamentals, to accept people for 
what they are as persons, not for their “social 
position.” Those of our Alumnae who predict 
the withdrawal of our students and the “doom 
of Manhattanville” seem to be unaware of the 
social revolution through which we are passing 
and of the broadening outlook of the most cul- 
tured and thinking groups of this country. I 
am not referring to the “parlor pinks,” but to 
the many who represent our best thought and 
traditions and who are looking to the Church 
for leadership even when they have not yet sub- 
mitted to her teaching. Of course it is under- 
standable that in the South the realization of 
this change will penctrate more slowly. Condi- 
tions there are different from those that obtain 
here, but for that very reason it would be well 
that our Southern Alumnae should refrain from 
judging ours by theirs. 

It might seem hardly worth while to spend 
so much time in explanation of an action which 
is based on such obvious principles, which will 

(Continued on Page 319) 
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Brud Holland 


IG-LEAGUE football is back in the news 
B= and as in previous years Negro 

stars are winning glory for themselves and 
for their schools on gridirons throughout the 
country. 

In every section but the South there are top- 
notch colored headliners on the crack college 
teams. In the East we have Brud Holland at 
Cornell, Big Ed Williams at New York Uni- 
versity, Wilmeth Sidat-Singh at Syracuse, Ro- 
land Bernard and Chester Smith at Boston Uni- 
versity, and Tom Johnson at Springfield. In the 
mid-West there are Horace Johnson and Fritz 
Pollard, Jr., at North Dakota; Bernie Jefferson 
and Jim Smith at Northwestern, Horace Bell at 
Minnesota, Archie Harris at Indiana and Fred 
Smith at Iowa. On the Coast are Don Presley 
and Lloyd Thomas at San Jose and Woodrow 
Strode and Kenny Washington at the University 
of California. 

There are others, of course, but these are the 
ones most likely this year to blaze their names 
into football’s Hall of Fame. Looking them 
over, the question naturally arises: what are the 
prospects for Negro representation on the 1938 
All-American team? And from all indications 
the answer, it would seem, is: good, very good 
indeed. 
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By EDWARD LAWSON 


Brud Holland won a place at end on the 
mythical crackerjack eleven last season, and 
stands to repeat this year if Cornell’s Big Keds 
live up to Coach Snavely’s high expectations. 
Cornell has the manpower to set a furious pace, 
and should rank among the nation’s best. Husky, 
fast on his feet, the 200-pound Holland should 
have plenty of chances to shine, especially with 
so many of the Ithacans’ trick maneuvers calling 
for swift, deceptive end-around plays and [or- 
ward passes. 

Next most likely candidate for All-American 
honors should be Fritz Pollard, Jr., whose father 
was Brown’s famous “Black Thunderbolt” 
not so many years ago. Pollard matriculated at 
Brown in 1934, but dropped out after a short 
while and turned up later out at Grand Forks, 
where he has been a mainstay of the North 
Dakota outfit for two years. Coach Jack West 
has teamed him this year with Horace Johnson 
and Bull Ordway, both of whom should give 
him plenty of competition for backfield honors. 
Five feet eleven, Pollard is 180 pounds of drive 
and punting power. The rather mediocre record 
of the Sioux last year didn’t give him much of 
a chance to shine, but he’s back again for a 
fresh start with a strengthened eleven, and it is 
very likely that the press reports from Grand 
Forks will be all Pollard for the next few months. 
Chosen All-Conference halfback and mentioned 
on several All-American selections last year for 
his wizardry in keeping Dakota on top of the 
North Central Conference despite poor support 
from his line and backfield mates, this year he 
is almost certain to wind up his gridiron career 
in a blaze of glory. 


Northwestern’s entry in the All-America 
sweepstakes will be Bernie Jefferson, with Jim 
Smith, 185-pound sophomore end, as a runner- 
up for honors and a prospect for next year. Jef- 
ferson is a veteran triple-threat man, returning 
for his third year at right halfback. Last season 
he did yeoman service for the Wildcats by hand- 
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line all the kicking as well as a large share of 
the passing and running. Indications are that 
he will have better support this year, and that 
his efforts will receive the attention they deserve. 
“Jct” was one of the greatest athietes in the 
history of Grand Rapids, Michigan, prep 
athletics, starring in football, basketball, and 
track ; but in college he has concentrated on foot- 
ball and his studies. He is twenty years old, 
weighs 185 pounds, and is five feet ten inches 
tall. 

{nother prospective star and All-American 
possibility is Jim Smith, also of Northwestern. 
Rangy and fast, a crushing, tearing player, Smith 
is up against stiff competition for an end berth 
this year, with Captain Cleo Diehl, Bob Daly, 
Tom Eby and Ted Grefe all vying for the two 
jobs. But the best tipoff on his ability is that 
desp**e this oversupply of capable wingmen, 
Jim is expected to see plenty of service this sea- 
son, and to demonstrate his ability as a top- 
flight headliner. 

Next on our list of 1938 All-American pros- 
pects should come Wilbur Strode, the hefty Uni- 
versity of California right end, and his team- 
mate, Kenny Washington, one of the most ac- 
curate passers in the game today. Both Strode 
and Washington played outstanding football for 
the Bruins last year, but lack of supporting 
strength kept their team out of the limelight 
most of the season. This year, with twenty-two 
of last season’s lettermen returning and with 
twenty-six ambitious sophomores joining the 
squad, U.C.L.A. has the makings of a cham- 
pionship team. Washington should get plenty 
of opportunities to pass and run, and Strode 
should win wide acclaim for his prowess in 
snatching passes out of the air, and for his swift 
and accurate defense work. 

Then there’s Big Ed Williams of New York 
University, whose terrific speed and accurate 
diagnosing of the opposing team’s plays should 
win national mention for him this year. Two 
hundred and five pounds of greased lightning, 
Ed teams up with Ed Boell, Harry Shorten, and 
Woody Wittekind to form a backfield that aver- 
ages well above 200 pounds and that looks in- 
vincible out on the field. He was mentioned on 
several All-American selections last year, and 
should make them all this season if Coach Mal 
Stevens can bolster up the Violet forward line 
enough to let the backfield operate. 

Syracuse has a candidate for All-American 
honors in Wilmeth Sidat-Singh, a Harlem youth 
who won wide acclaim as a star of the DeWitt 
Clinton High School team a few years ago. 
Sidat-Singh made headlines last year with his 
fast, accurate passes, but he was considered a 


bit weak on the defense. Coach Ossie Solem 
has been working hard to remedy this defect, 
and is offering the tall youth with the strange 
name as one of his big stars this year. 

Iowa has lost Homer Harris by graduation, 
but the Hawkeyes will still have a Negro star in 
Fred Smith, a 192-pound veteran who will team 
up with Dick Evans to hold Coach Tubbs’ ban- 
ner high. At Minnesota, Horace Bell, who 
stepped from his guard position ten times last 
year to kick extra points, should merit more than 
passing attention. Indiana will have six-foot- 
three Archie Harris, the Hammond track flash, 
who should star for the Gophers at end. San 
Jose will have Don Presley, a husky guard, and 
Lloyd Thomas, an end, in the running. The 
Springfield Maroons will enter Tom Johnson, a 
junior, at halfback; and Boston University will 
offer the unique spectacle of two colored players, 
Roland Bernard and Chester Smith, in the 
Eagle’s forward line. Toledo U. will have Big 
Jim Craig, a back; Butler U. will have Tom 
Harding, and Miami U. (Ohio), will have Bill 
Williams. 

There’s the lineup, from all advance reports 
one of the greatest collections of Negro big- 
league football players ever to appear in a single 
season. It’s a safe wager that more than one 


of them will qualify for the mythical All-Ameri- 


can team on the basis of performance, promise, 
Which ones? 


and general all-around ability. 
Take your pick! 


Bernie Jefferson 
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By JOSEPH S. HIMES, JR. 


northern urban centers of population was 

profoundly influenced by the mass migra- 
tion of two decades ago. In the changes con- 
sequent upon this rapid increase of population 
are to be found the factors determining the 
character and structure of the developing Negro 
communities. In general, the natural history of 
Negro crime follows in clear outline the growth 
and expansion of these communities. In Colum- 
bus, Ohio, four definite periods in the history 
of Negro crime can be isolated and described. 

A generation ago Negro crime and vice were 
sharply concentrated in an easily distinguishable 
area of three streets with adjoining alleys near 
the center of the city and known as the Bad 
Lands. The Bad Lands existed in violation of 
and in opposition to the codes and standards 
of accepted behavior in the larger community. 

In social structure the Bad Lands was a con- 
stellation of tolerated institutions, definite per- 
sonality types and characteristic patterns of 
criminal and vicious behavior. Over all pre- 
vailed something of the atmosphere of glamour 
and abandon associated with the frontier. 

Three institutions formed the framework of 
the Bad Lands—the saloon, the gambling hall, 
and the house of prostitution. Saloons were nu- 
merous. A few were elaborate; others merely 
“joints” patronized by the poor, the degraded 
and the dissolute. Some of the gambling halls 
had saloon fronts, a few had other kinds of 
fronts, and many stood alone without disguise. 
Craps, card games and betting were the chief 
forms of gambling, and the stakes often ran 
high. The streets and alleys of the Bad Lands 
were teaming with prostitutes and many of the 
houses were operated in open violation of red- 
light zoning ordinances. 

The Bad Lands developed its characteristic 
personality types—the professional gambler, the 
hostess and manager of houses of prostitution, 
the bartender and saloon operator, the dissolute 
habitue, and the romantic vice-lord. For a time 
the lords of vicedom almost dominated Negro 
life in the city and held the strings to economic 
and political power. 

Homicide, brawling and fighting, sex vice, 
gambling and drunkenness were the most fre- 
quent offenses. These patterns were charac- 
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T= normal development of Negro life in 


Crime Negro 


terized by the violence and abandon associa od 
with frontier life, and were rooted in the | id 
Lands’ institutions. 

Beginning about 1910, three powerful for es 
were set in motion which wrought fundamer. al 
changes in the Bad Lands of Columbus. ‘1 1¢ 
first of these outlawed its characteristic insti‘ u- 
tions. Houses of prostitution were suppres: 
in 1908 by a Mayor’s edict, and in 1918 by a 
Federal war-time order. Such action was not, 
of course, novel, but it was taken seriously as it 
came during a period of vice crusades, mucx- 
raking and surveys, when the city was already 
aroused over the problem of crime and vice. in 
1918 public saloons were closed by the Eigh- 
eenth Amendment. 

Meanwhile the city was growing and its cen- 
tral business zone expanding. The pressure of 
this expanding central business zone pushed the 
centers of Negro crime and vice from their old 
locations. Business buildings, small manufac- 
turing establishments, and warehouses took the 
place of the buildings formerly occupied by the 
venders of vice. 

At the same time the mass migration of rural 
Negroes to the city expanded the Negro com- 
munity rapidly and moved its center of gravity 
from its earlier location. The business center 
of Negro life shifted from notorious old Third 
Street to East Long Street and in more recent 
years to Mt. Vernon Avenue. The sharply con- 
centrated and tolerated centers of Negro crime 
and vice near the center of the city disappeared. 
Since that time, the character of the Bad Lands’ 
institutions has changed fundamentally, and the 
types of criminal behavior among the Negroes 
of Columbus have altered observably. 

Between 1910 and 1930 the population of 
Columbus grew rapidly as a result of the migra- 
tion northward of southern rural Negroes. It 
increased from 12,739 in 1910 to 22,181 in 
1920, or 74.1 percent. The increase between 
1920 and 1930 was 10,593, or 47.7 percent. In 
these two decades the population grew by more 
than 150 percent. 

This rapid growth had far-reaching effects 
upon Negro life in the city. New Negro com- 
munities sprang up and old ones increased 
manyfold in size. In the subsequent processes of 
expansion the community tended to differenti- 
ate and stratify along social, economic, and cul- 
tural lines. The migrants entered at the points 

of least resistance—chiefly near the center of the 


city, where Negroes already had a foothold, 
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wl re rents were low, and where racial opposi- 
tio. was least. These points of entry were also 
th: rapidly disappearing centers of vice and 
crime. From these nuclei the growing Negro 
population sifted outward along railroad lines, 
on the fringes of industrial and business proper- 
ties, and into sections being abandoned by poor 
white and foreign-born populations. 

Many of the residents of the old Third Street 
district moved out of this section away from 
the tide of southern rural migrants into the 
adjoining area. Gradually, however, the com- 
munity took in all this area of second settle- 
ment. The slum section of first settlement 
tended to expand and perceptibly included more 
and more of the area of second settlemeat. In 
the face of these changes, families who could 
do so moved even further from the center of the 
city into what has now come to be the most de- 
sirable Negro residential section of the com- 
munity. This picture of the structure of the 
community is reflected in an analysis of the 
statistics of population composition, cultural 
characteristics, social organization and _ eco- 
nomic status. 

The spatial isolation of the newcomers in the 
less desirable sections of the city was paralleled 
by their social isolation. Antagonism from two 
sources crystallized this isolation. First, race re- 
lations in the city prior to the inrush of migrants 
were regulated by a code understood by the na- 
tives and nicely adjusted to the strain of public 
sentiment. The newcomers, through ignorance 
and misinterpretation of “northern freedom” 
did violence to the code at many points. The 
resentment of white Columbus was spontaneous 
and swift. One after another, 
privileges enjoyed by Negro na- 
tives—theatres, hotels, cafes, res- 
taurants, public places, employ- 
ment opportunities — were de- 
nied. Tension grew, and in 
1922 open inter-racial violence 
was averted only by good judg- 
ment on the part of leaders. 

Second, the loss of privileges 
infuriated the Negro natives 
against the offending newcom- 
ers. A rift was created in the 
Negro community which was re- 
flected in the spatial and social 
structure. The natives not only 
moved out of sections inhabited 
by newcomers, but gave them 
chilly welcome in_ churches, 
lodges, social clubs and the like. 
Intermarriage between members 
of old families and newcomers 


upon. Thus the gulf between the newcomers 
and both the white and Negro natives increased, 
the rate of social change within the Negro com- 
munity was retarded, and the unadjusted new- 
comers were shut off from contacts with the car- 
riers of dominant culture patterns. 


This process of isolation set the stage for the 
migrant’s adjustment to city life. He entered 
and was segregated in the sections where physi- 
cal deterioration of property and neighborhood 
was advanced, where poverty caused critical 
congestion, where sanitary facilities were lacking 
or inadequate and under conditions which 
menaced both health and morals. His new city 
neighbors were other migrants like himself, or 
the vestiges of old Negro communities—the 
maladjusted and incompetent, the remnants of 
the Bad Lands, the dissolute and degraded. 


tle impact of the city tended to weaken the 

control of primary groups over the behavior 
of the migrants. The control of the family was 
broken when one member was projected alone 
into the urban environment and when work and 
school drew children and parents apart day 
after day and placed them under the influence 
of new forces and experiences. The neighbor- 
hood and community lost their controlling 
power when whole sections were inhabited by 
families and individuals from different places 
and divergent backgrounds. In the city, more- 
over, the family, the neighborhood and the 
church lost many of their functions to deriva- 
tive groups and agencies. Primary attitudes, 


was for a long time frowned One way of solving the juvenile delinquency problem—a Big City play street. 
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loyalties and contacts were superseded by de- 
rivative attitudes and secondary contacts. 

The migrant came to Columbus from a world 
where moral, legal and customary codes di- 
verged at many points from those obtaining in 
his urban home. Steeped in the heritage of his 
southern world, isolated from the carriers of 
urban culture, and released from the control 
of dissolving primary groups, it was only natural 
that his behavior would clash with the codes of 
the city. The flagrant violations of the race re- 
lations etiquette illustrate this conflict of diverg- 
ent culture patterns. 


Gras other factors in the rapidly changing 

urban scene contributed to the “new Negro 
crime wave.” The laws, orders, edicts converting 
prostitution, traffic in liquor and gambling over- 
night from licensed and tolerated practices into 
crimes, extended the area of crime and aug- 
mented observably the number of offenders. The 
resentment of the white community and the tense 
state of public opinion added to the toll of 
Negro arrests, for white police were a part of 
the white community and it was difficult for them 
to escape revealing its attitude in dealing with 
Negroes. 

There now emerged a second stage in Negro 
crime distinguished by four characteristics. First, 
the proportion that Negroes formed of all per- 
sons arrested increased sharply. Although the 
Negro population constituted about 10 percent 
of the total between 1921 and 1925, the propor- 
tion Negroes formed of all persons arrested in- 
creased from 24.8 percent in 1921 to 39.9 per- 
cent in 1925. Second, the typical Negro offen- 
der was now a migrant from a southern or 
border state, from a rural community, and of 
relatively short residence in the city. Third, 
the commonest types of offenses now were those 
indicative of the clash of rural patterns with 
urban legal and moral codes, such as theft, spit- 
ting on the streets, violations of the sanitary 
code, vagrancy, and boisterous and disorderly 
conduct. Liquor traffic, sex vice, and gambling, 
although augmented by legal suppression, were 
secondary in importance to the above classes of 
offenses. Finally, the old centers of crime dis- 
appeared or scattered and new centers appeared 
which were not now sharply set off. Crime, de- 
linquency and vice as the result of the powerful 
social processes of the preceding years had come 
to be more intimately related to the warp and 
woof of life in the community. 

The disorganization of traditional Negro life 
in Columbus may be regarded as the first step 
in the adjustment of the newcomer to the city, 
for in spite of the tremendous price which he 
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paid, he worked out a more efficient and ; 
telligent adjustment to the civilization in w. | 
he was placed. The adjustment was the r 9r- 
ganization of life around the heritage of he 
city with which his behavior had clashec s9 
violently. Three mechanisms were empl ed 
in this process. 

First, the migrant transplanted some of his 
rural institutions and patterns in toto. ~ he 
store-front church is a case in point. In the ity 
these were grotesque or pathetic. 

Second, new values and meanings were n- 
fused into rural patterns which resembled uri an 
patterns in external appearance. In some of 
the rural communities from which migrants 
came, patterns of sex life diverging widely from 
monogamy were established in the mores, but 
prostitution as conceived in the city was prac- 
tically unknown. However, with the patterns 
of prostitution at hand it was easy to attach 
new value and meaning to this practice. Like- 
wise theft, while an accepted practice in many 
southern communities, acquired new meaning 
in the urban world and became a technique for 
acquiring and maintaining status, thus having 
intrinsic value apart from the worth of the 
thing stolen. 


HIRD, urban patterns of moral, legal and so- 

cial behavior were acquired directly from new 
city associates. The newcomer learned how to 
use the things of his city home, how to act in 
new situations, how to think, speak and feel in 
terms of the urban world. In response to the 
new problem the urban world developed insti- 
tutions and facilities to meet his needs. 


The scene of the disorganization and reor- 
ganization of his life decided what attitudes 
and philosophies the migrant acquired and de- 
veloped. He came to conceive himself and his 
role in the city in terms of identification with 
and loyalty to his new associates in the areas 
of disorganization. The white world shunned 
him ; the Negro natives avoided him and blamed 
him for their troubles; the authorities abused 
him. His fellows were other migrants—the poor, 
the disorganized and demoralized, the vicious 
and criminal—persons whose position and lot 
in the community were akin to his own. He 
came to conceive himself as being in opposition 
to and in conflict with the authorities and stan- 
dards of the world from which he was isolated 
—police, school authorities, Negro leaders, and 
secial workers. 

Out of these processes of adjustment he de- 


veloped a new scheme of life which enabled 
him to live in the city. It was a heritage separate 


‘ 
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and istinct from that of the larger community 
fron. which he was isolated and with which he 

n conflict. The new heritage was basically 
an, although its character and content were 
desicned to enable him to live in his isolated 
section of the community. Patterns of crime 
and delinquency, sexual immorality, chronic 
disorganization and dependency became integral 
traits of the new social heritage and were there- 
fore not abnormal. Within this heritage were 
developed complex mechanisms and structures 
by which the person functions, moves, acquires 
and loses status and derives the ambitions and 
satisfaction of his life. The emergence of this 
social heritage with patterns of crime and social 
inadequacy as integral traits constitutes the 
chief characteristic of the third stage of Negro 
crime. 


home impact of the depression, following close 

upon the disorganizing shock of the city, con- 
tributed to the further relaxation of the control 
of primary institutions over the behavior of the 
children who are now growing up in Columbus. 
Secondary relationships and abstract principles 
of social and moral behavior failed to shape and 
guide their conduct. They acquired naturally 
the delinquency heritage developed in the reor- 
ganization of life by the rural migrants who had 
filtered into every Negro section. Avenues of 
communication—free compulsory education, the 
radio, the movies, street cars and automobiles, 
paved streets and sidewalks—now bridge the 
gulf of isolation felt so keenly by their parents. 
What they see, are interested in, and retain from 
these experiences is determined in large measure 
by the heritage acquired in their world. 


These children know only the city, its ways, 
things, thoughts, memories—a world which 
their parents know only in part and to which 
many are not even yet wholly adjusted. The 
result is a conflict between parents and children 
living on different planes of culture. 

These developments determined the character 
of Negro crime in the depression period. In re- 
lation to white crime and population size, Negro 
adult crime reached its peak in 1925 and has 
since declined slowly. In 1936, 2,807 adults 
were arrested in the city. This was more than 
25 cent fewer than the 3,778 arrested in 
1927. Negro juvenile delinquency, on the other 
hand, has been steadily increasing since 1927 

the first year for which figures are available), 
and is now the most serious phase of the Negro 
crime problem in the city. In 1927, 160 chil- 
dren were referred to the Juvenile Court. In 
1935, 502, or more than three times as many 
children, were handled by the same court. 


AGAIN. juvenile delingency is characterized 

by patterns of organization, specialization 
and professionalism. Gangs appear within which 
there are division of labor and specialization of 
function. Organization includes markets for 
disposing of loot—fences, consumer customers 
or unthinking purchasers. Gangs specialize in 
certain types of delinquencies, thus developing 
some proficiency. Specialization seems to be de- 
termined also by the section of the city in which 
the gang operates. Gangster ideologies and pro- 
fessional criminal patterns of thought are ob- 
served. 

Third, patterns of sophistication characterize 
the leisure-time activities of young people. 
Youths crowd the night spots of the community. 
Jazz, cheap liquor and “reefers” (marihuana 
cigarettes) are among their diversions. These 
youths are mad with the new sophistication, 
patterns in many instances outmoded by the 
white world a decade ago. 


Fourth, the so-called rackets are the princi- 
pal characteristic of adult crime in the depres- 
sion period. About 1932 the numbers racket, 
based on the lottery idea, appeared in Colum- 
bus. Relations between the numbers-playing 
public and the operatives are crystallized into 
definite patterns to define which a distinct argot 
has grown up. Although the practice is illegal, 
it is generally tolerated by the public and police 
intervention is not severe. The practice has de- 
veloped a series of satellite rackets—the medicine 
man, the sooth sayer, the Mohammedan prophet, 
and their ilk, who give out “winning numbers” 
for a consideration. 

The second major racket in Negro Columbus 
is the “reefer” business. Production or impor- 
tation, processing and distribution of the narco- 
tic weed are highly organized and conducted 
with the utmost secrecy. Customers are largely 
youths mad with “sophistication.” Organ- 
ization includes both customer and operative in 
a bond of secrecy. And although public senti- 
ment is intolerant of the practice and police 
surveillance is strict, the illicit business has grown 
swiftly. 

If present trends continue, there is some rea- 
son to expect crime among Negroes in Columbus 
to manifest aspects of gangsterism and profes- 
sionalism hitherto not characteristic of Negro 
crime in the past. Such a development would 
be in line with the present trend of social change. 
The beginnings are now evident in the increas- 
ing deliquency of juveniles, and the wide pub- 
licity given to “public enemy number one” 
stories will no doubt exercise considerable in- 
fluence in this development. 
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A Bennett Art Student 


6“ HEN you educate a man you edu- 
cate an individual, but when you 
educate a woman you educate a 
family.” 

This ancient adage well expresses the aim and 
spirit of little Bennett College, in Greensboro, 
North Carolina. Operated for the past twelve 
years exclusively for women, its entire curricu- 
lum is geared to provide its 
students the type of educa- 
tion that not only will make 
them intelligent, alert, and 
progressive, but that will go 
a long way towards helping 
establish worthwhile 
homes and happy families as 
well. 

President David D. Jones, 
who has headed the institu- 
tion since 1926, firmly be- 
lieves that there is a very 
definite place in our educa- 
tional scheme for a college 
exclusively for girls. He has 
envisioned Bennett as a place 
where young women might 
have the opportunity to dis- 
cover themselves, and to learn 
and grow in the best possible 
environment. 
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College 


Girls 


By CONSTANCE H. MARTEENA 


In its twelve years of existence as a women’s 
college, Bennett has made unusual prog:ess. 
Beginning with ten students and a few buildings, 
it has grown until today its student body num- 
bers over 300 and is drawn from twenty-two 
states. It has acquired an endowment of nearly 
half a million dollars, and during the past few 
years it has been able to spend an equal sum on 
permanent improvements. 

The background, attainments, and capacities 
of each prospective student are studied before 
she is admitted to the college. A definite program 
and a course of study is mapped out as soon as 
she matriculates. Faculty advisors observe her 
development throughout the four-year period of 
study and keep a record for her future guidance. 

The curriculum is so organized as to surround 
each student with wholesome and inspiring in- 
fluences. Formally, it includes four major divi- 
sions, Biological and Physical Sciences, Social 
Sciences, Home Economics, and the Humanities. 


A Class in Homemaking 
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Stucents are free to major in any of these divi- 
sion-. but all are required to take a course in 
“Th: Art of Living,” which aims to give a 
comprehensive idea and appreciation of life in 
its everyday setting. The course includes the study 
of personal hygiene, costume art, personality 
development, the use of time and money, and 
family and community life. Informally, Bennett 
offers a free and happy student life. There are 
the usual religious, social, and study clubs, but 
there are also a number of groups devoted to 
community recreational and civic work. 

The latitude of the college extra-curricular 
program enables every student to find some one 
thing that she can do well, and enjoy. Students 
interested in social welfare recently made a 
study of Negro life in Greensboro, and turned 
over a summary of their findings to the social 
service agencies of the city. The student Little 
Theatre Guild won special recognition last year 
at the dramatic festival of the University of 


O Black But Comely Bard, Sing On 


A Tribute to James Weldon johnson 


By JAMES E. DYKES 


BLACK but comely bard, you sang the weight 
Of earth-yokes from ou7 souls at dawn of day. 
Your song-filled soul has passed “along this way.” 
And blazed the midst of bitterness and hate. 
O black but comely bard, sing on! For fate 
Itself has caught your spell; fate cannot slay 
A deathless voice. Although it sings in clay, 
White, black, or brown, a great soul still is great. 


So “go down death,” feed not on this great 
name ; 
It is death’s pyre of love’s immortal fire, 


For his is both the poet’s and the statesman’s 
fame. 


While spirits still must struggle in earth’s mire, 
The quickening voice of his eternal lyre 
Shall sear the souls of men with living flame. 


North Carolina. The college choir has made 
frequent appearances in churches of all creeds 
and denominations. A Home-Making Institute, 
conducted each spring since 1927 by the De- 
partment of Home Economics, has proved an 
excellent means of setting before the student 
body and the community at large the import- 
ance of all phases of home life. A Nursery 
School and Parent Education Center, recently 
established, now serves as an observation lab- 
oratory for students and parents, further extend- 
ing the college’s influence upon the community. 

Thus Bennett has won for itself a definite and 
important place in the field of Negro education. 
Staffed by a faculty carefully selected and 
thoroughly devoted to the educational develop- 
ment of young people, and headed by a man 
who has given the best of his energy and time 
to its development, it is generally acknowledged 
to be a living, a growing, and a thoroughly pro- 
gressive institution. 
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slavery, but more and more we are be- 

ginning to realize today that it failed to 
set free those slaves of the soil that we know 
as sharecroppers. In 1930, in the ten principal 
states where King Cotton reigned, there were 
939,896 white and 670,665 black sharecropper 
families. Today there are many more. Dis- 
couraged and weary, ragged, hungry, and un- 
happy, they gather in their 1938 crop in the face 
of a dilemma greater than any that has con- 
fronted them since the plantation system began 
to fall apart. They must stop raising cotton, or 
raise more than ever, and either is hopeless. 
They see their neighbors becoming peasants who 
survive only by charity without much hope for 
making a living on the washed-out soil. They 
are ignored by nearly all the wage legislation 
passed by Congress. Even the Farm Security 
Administration, which was specifically set up to 
relieve them from their suffering, has been able 
to make only a few loans to families in each 
county. 


The Administration has announced that it 
intends to maintain cotton at a price of 1634 
cents a pound. Money for pegging this price 
is to be raised by processing taxes to be paid 
by the first manufacturer who changes the raw 
material into a commodity. By this method the 
price of cotton goods inevitably will go up, and 
the farmer theoretically will have more money 
in his pockets. Certainly this proposal will help 
the landowners, but whether the tenants and 
croppers will benefit thereby is quite doubtful. 


More and more mechanization is threatening 
the cotton croppers. For every tractor purchased 
three families lose their places on the land. In 
Arkansas alone, for instance, 30,000 families are 
no longer needed to till the soil since the whole- 
sale advent of tractors to this area. 


Cotton-picking machines are an even greater 
threat to the croppers’ future. The Rust 
Brothers, who have developed one of the most 
practical of these, say that they will sell their 
machine only to persons who agree to pay a 
prescribed minimum wage, refuse to use child 
labor, and submit to maximum hour legislation. 
But other manufacturers may not be as social- 
minded as the Rust Brothers. Since the Civil 
War more than 750 patents have been issued 
for automatic cotton-picking machines and al- 
though few of these have proved practicable, 
each constitutes a threat to the farm laborer. 
The International Harvester Company has been 
experimenting on mechanical pickers for thirty 
years, and is said to be ready to turn out efficient 
machines on a mass production basis. A man 
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Ts Civil War is supposed to have ended 


King 


By PRENTICE THOMAS 


named Nisbet has invented a machine that has 
made an authenticated record of picking eight 
miles an hour with 90 percent efficiency. An- 
other, L. C. Stuckenborg, has perfected a device 
which he claims can be manufactured and sold 
for about $350. Experiments with the Stucken- 
borg picker have shown that the lint comes out 
cleaner than when picked by hand, and that 
from three to five times more can be picked by 
one worker during a season than can be picked 
by hand. 


Thus it seems evident that in time the me- 
chanical cotton-picker will eliminate small 
planters, mechanize the industry, and cut costs 
all around. The result will be the displacement 
of more than a million sharecroppers and an ex- 
odus of jobless workers from the cotton fields, 
into the already crowded industrial centers. Un- 
less some action is taken before this occurs, the 
havoc will be widespread. The problem of 
agricultural labor has for years been a thorn in 
our economic flesh, and as long as it is there 
America will suffer from a serious sociological 
infection which in time may result in a violent 
malady. Realizing that its presence is danger- 
ous, practical steps for removing the thorn 
should be taken immediately. 


It was with an understanding of these facts 
that on a sticky, sultry night in July, 1934, 
twenty-seven men—ragged, undernourished, but 
strong-hearted—gathered in a_ poorly-lighted 
schoolhouse in Tyronza, Poinsett County, Ar- 
kansas, to consider a means of lifting themselves 
out of their economic jungle. These men were 
angered by their inability to get “parity pay- 
ments” from the AAA, the money apparently 
having gone entirely to their landlords. Remem- 
bering how during the Elaine, Arkansas, riots 
in 1919, when many Negroes were slaughtered 
and a few whites were killed because Negroes in 


tha. town attempted to organize a farmers’ pro- 
teclive association along racial lines, these 
twenty-seven men decided to form a union that 
would include both black and white farmers. 
This organization, they decided, would be 
known as the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. 

Running a cleaning plant in Tyronza lived 
a thin, soft-spoken Tennessee “furriner,” H. L. 
Mitchell, who was known throughout the coun- 
ty as a square shooter. He was approached by a 
committee sent out from Tyronza’s dim school- 
house and was asked to come to the croppers’ 
aid in organizing a union. Mitchell replied that 
he knew nothing of running a union, but offered 
to call on some acquaintances for aid. Among 
those who responded to his appeal for assist- 
ance were John L. Lewis, Norman Thomas, 
J. R. Butler, and four graduates of Vanderbilt 
University in Nashville: Willie Sue Blagden, 
Howard Kester, Ward Rogers, and Claude 
Williams. Faculty members from nearby schools 
and colleges likewise rallied in a never-before- 
seen enthusiasm of southern intellectuals to 
help the man farthest down. 

As a result of their efforts to organize the 
tenant farmers of Arkansas these enthusiastic 
volunteers endured unusual hardships. Miss 
Blagden, a Memphis social worker, and Claude 
Williams, a local preacher, 
were flogged because of their 
activities. Ward Kogers, a 
Methodist minister, was said 
to be “possessed of the devil,” 
and was ousted from his 
church, branded as an anar- 
chist, and indicted under an 
Arkansas “interfering with 
labor” Act. Several of the 
teachers who had joined in 
the movement lost their jobs 
as a result. 

However, the Union was 
formed with J. R. Butler, an 
Arkansas hill-billy school 
teacher, as its first president, 
and E. B. McKinney, a 
Negro preacher, as vice-presi- 
dent. And since 1935 it has 
held annual conventions, and 
in September, 1937, it voted 
to affiliate with the CIO 
through the United Cannery, 
Agricultural, Packing and Al- 
lied Workers of America. 

At no time during its exis- 
tence has the Southern Ten- 
ant Farmers’ Union advocated 
meeting violence with viol- 


ence. “When we are struck, we do not strike 
back,” Union members say. “The strike is only 
a method of last resort.” 

The function of the Union at present is to see 
that its members are fairly treated in matters of 
relief and rehabilitation, that legislation is cre- 
ated to assist both the landlord and the tenant, 
that the National Labor Relations Act be extend- 
ed to include agricultural labor, and that the 
poll tax laws, which so effectively bar Negro and 
white agricultural workers from voting, be re- 
pealed. 

Of course this group’s work is merely a step 
toward the solution of the tenant farmer’s prob- 
lem. Out of a possible million members less than 
50,000 have been brought into the organiza- 
tion, and even if every tenant farmer were a 
member there would still remain many vexing 
questions to be solved, among them soil erosion, 
mechanization, and the increase in production 
on the part of foreign cotton growers. But the 
fact remains that a start has been made in the 
direction of unity of white and black southern 
farmers to solve a common problem, and in this 
belated recognition of an economic blood- 
brotherhood there is an encouraging glimmer 
of hope for the future. 


Mechanization of cotton picking will deprive agricultural workers like these 


of their means of livelihood. 
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By MANET FOWLER 


the fig tree and crouched on the ground. 

He was panting and trembling. The 
tongue in his brown head felt heavy and taut. 
His whole self was being filled with a fear that 
was numbing, chilling. His thin lips parted. The 
sound which came was parched, hoarse, and 
scraping : 

“Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Lewis!” 

The woman on the back porch turned. She 
was chubby and brown, and her thick eyebrows 
lifted in surprise. She looked into the yard. She 
saw no one. The sound came again. 

“Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Lewis! It’s me—Carl— 
Carl Brown.” 

It was a man’s voice, and it was behind the 
fig tree. Marian Lewis drew her dressing-gown 
about her and looked into the darkness. It was 
Carl Brown; she used to teach him in high 
school; nice boy, Carl. 

The man’s face—brown, saffron-tinged, ap- 
peared stealthily from behind the bushy tree. 

“Mrs. Lewis, you’ve got to help me. I just beat 
up a white man, and they’re gonna get me.” 

“A white man, Carl? Oh my God!” 

Two seconds. A muffled undertone : 

“Give me that hat; pull off your coat and 
vest; go out in the barn. If they find you, let 
me do the talking, and listen to every word I 
say.” 

Carl Brown pushed the hat, a dusty black felt 
one, from his head, and handed the coat and 
vest in a bundle to the woman. He crouched 
along the fence, next to the bushes, and reached 
the barn. There he sat on the floor in the dark- 
ness, his body stiffened 
with terror. His skin 
was slowly turning a 
sickly olive, his lips 
white and dry. The 
nostrils of his broad 

nose were quivering. His 
incongruously hazel 
eyes, a heritage from his octoroon mother, he 
closed—to shut out the fright—and he moved 
his hands to push the black crinkly hair from 
his face. 

The Negro sat there, waiting for the cries of 
pursuit to begin around him. He hardly dared 
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Cin BROWN pushed his body behind 


Southern Circumstance 


An exciting short story by the author of “Hall 
of Liberty," published recently in Opportunity 
and cited by Edward J. O'Brien as one of the 
year's outstanding stories. 


to expand a muscle or to breathe. The s cat 
from his face mixed with his tears of drea as 
he cowered on the floor. Waiting. 

Marian Lewis was a school-teacher and ‘he 
wife of a Negro doctor. Her own family ad 
been middle-class Negro folk, who had a [2 rly 
decent home in a small Southern town, an’ a 
few of the conveniences of life. She knew !:'tle 
of the rough-and-rowdy type of Negro, |i tle 
of cutting, shooting scrapes. 

When Carl Brown handed her his cloth ng 
through the screen-door, Marian Lewis \.as 
thinking quickly, but she did not know what to 
do. She had to help this boy. That was all -he 
knew. If those white men were really ancry 
they'd lynch him right in her yard. She shud- 
dered. 

Her baby, in the next room, cried. His chi st 

there was a place for these things. 

Beneath the rows of dainty blue baby-thinys 
the woman crushed the battered black hat, the 
grey coat and vest. She patted the blue things 
on top and returned to the porch. She was just 
in time. 

The screen-door was rattling so that she 
thought it would fall off the hinges. A white 
policeman, panting, angered, flushed, hammered 
at the frame. 

Marian Lewis walked calmly to the door, het 
hand on the lock. 

“What do you want?” 

“Open this door! Who’s in there? Did you 
see a yeller nigger with a black hat, grey suit, 
run through here 2” 

Under breath, viciously, 

“Damn nigger beating up a white man. Open 
this door!” 

“No, there’s no one here but me and the 
baby. My husband, the doctor, is out on a call.” 
Mrs. Lewis _ breathed 
deeply and prayed for 
strength to lie convinc- 
ingly. 

“Well, you open this 
door; I want to see for 
myself.” 

“I'm sorry, but I will 
not open the door unless you present a warrant !”” 

The policeman glared. He was opening his 
mouth to spout invective when there was a 
thump on the soft earth of the back yard. A 
body rolled over on its side, achieved sitting 
position, suddenly stood, and ran to the door: 
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Anot.er policeman had arrived. He had jumped 
over -he barn, from alley-way to yard. 

Ti cre were a score of them there in the next 
moment. Running, breathless, looking for a 
“danin nigger,” savage hunters ready for the 
kill. 

“Where’s that nigger? Is he in there? Open 
up that door!” 

“I tell you, there’s nobody here but me and 
the baby!” 

The policemen were spreading into the yard. 
Nearer and nearer to the barn. 

“O yes, I forgot.” Marian Lewis swallowed 
in a dry throat, and gripped the bars of the door 
for support. 

Loudly, 

“Carl Brown is out there in my barn fixing 
the lights. He’s been here since he came by 
from work. Carl!” 

Carl Brown could not move. He had heard 
the sounds. He had heard the cops. They would 
get him; they would beat him; they would 
lynch him. He knew it. 

His thoughts came tumbling about him. He 
was not a “bad Negro.” He had never been 
“in trouble” before. But out of the hell of this 
last quarter of an hour everything kept popping 
before his eyes: 


On the trolley-car, crowded with blacks 
and whites, jogging along. The sign, “For 
Colored,” and behind it sitting this sandy- 
haired red-necked cracker, refusing to move, 
while tired black working-women stood, 
afraid to ask him. 

The old woman, black, grey-haired, 
wrinkled. Looked to be about seventy. 
Loaded down with packages. Stooped. So 
weak, so tired she could hardly stand. 

She bent over the man sitting on the 
seat below the sign. Asked him if he would 
“please, son” let her sit down. The car 
lurched ; the old black woman fell on the 
seat. 

That damn white trash skunk pushed 
her off on the floor of the rolling car and 
called her a dirty name. And he sat there. 

“God, I ought’ve killed him!” 


The policemen were at the barn door. Carl 
Brown heard Marian Lewis call: 

“Carl! Carl! Are you there?” 

He could not answer. 

The door was pushed open. Two hands, two 
dozen white hands were upon him. Pushing, 
shoving, throwing the Negro into the yard. 

“All right, nigger, what you doing here?” 

The lips of Carl Brown moved but no sound 


came. The legs moved, but as an automaton. 
His senses were dead ; his body numb; he could 
not think. White hands were marching him to 
the front of the house, propelling him along by 
the strong force of their moving bodies. 

The street was filled with activity. Negroes 
were standing in frightened groups in their front 
yards, close to home. Every house was lighted, 
and from the street the disorder wrought by the 
pursuers was apparent. Clothes thrown from 
closets to floor, dishes shattered, silver thrown 
about. 

A huge old-fashioned battered touring-car 
was parked ai the head of the street. Within it 
were relatives of the beaten white man. Their 
rifles projected from the car, a few of them 
operated a tremendous searchlight which re- 
volved slowly from one yard to another. Behind 
bushes, behind trees, down the street. Over and 
over again. 

The Lewises’ front-yard was lighted as the 
brightness of day. Among the flowers and trees 
Carl Brown was standing rigidly in the center 
of a circle of twenty white policemen, uniform- 
ly with one hand at hip, the other projecting a 
flashlight. The twenty flashlights emphasized the 
greenish pallor of the Negro’s skin—his muscle- 
less face, the hazel eyes staring ahead. 

The lights were getting Carl Brown. Shining 
steadily in his eyes, they beat down upon him. 
Accusingly. Ceaselessly. Cruelly. 

He began to sweat again. The lights were 
hot. His dry lips parted. His mind was working 
dully : 


I guess I better tell. I can’t stand these 
lights any longer. I guess I better tell. I 
can’t stand them looking at me, just wait- 
ing to kill me. I guess I better— 


Carl Brown opened his mouth. 


* * 


Marian Lewis rushed from the front door 
of her house. 

No sound had come from the Negro’s lips. 

“You can’t take him. You can’t!” 

The lights from the car were shining on Carl 
Brown, revolving steadily. 

The woman was almost screaming now : 

“He isn’t the one. I know it! He was fixing 
my lights. He was fixing my lights, I tell you!” 

One of the policemen turned his head a frac- 
tion, levelled his eyes at her coolly. 

“If he isn’t the one, it’s all right. But if he is, 
by God, we'll beat his damn brains out!” 


Slowly Carl Brown slumped to the ground. 
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“Beat his damn brains out!” That was the other. The touring-car with the searchlig ¢ re. 
cry. mained at the head of the street. 


Marian Lewis went into the house ar | re- 
turned with an object. In the shadow her 
front-door she handed it to Carl. 

He took it—a boy’s grey cap. 


A small tow-headed white boy came running 
to the group in the yard. He had a hat in his 
hand. A black felt one, battered and torn. 


“Hey, copper!” he shouted. “I found this “Thank you, Mrs. Lewis.” That was al 
behind our house. Maybe the nigger went that- “Its all right, Carl. You'd better go | ome 
a-way.” Then the boy looked hard, suspiciously, now.” 
grinning at Carl Brown. Dryly she whispered : 

“Say—thought you was looking for a nigger “You can come back about a week from now 
with a black hat. This nigger ain’t got no hat 2d get your things. I'm very tired. 


and no coat neither.” Carl Brown put the grey cap on his head. 
One of the policemen laughed. Carl Brown He straightened his shoulders, but he still had 


began to feel a little air in his lungs again. Once a scared feeling inside. He looked up the street 

more Marian Lewis began. This was a chance. at the touring-car and for a moment wat hed 
“T told you Carl wasn’t the one. I told you the searchlight revolve. Then, taking a deep 

he’s been fixing my lights.” breath, he walked down the steps and into the 
The policeman looked at her. He was the one street, towards home. 

who had laughed. One of the men in the car turned to the other 


as he revolved the light. 
“That sure wuz a scared nigger, warn’t he?” 
“Sure wuz. Good thing he weren’t the one with 


“Well . . . maybe he ain’t the one. This 
nigger don’t seem to have nothing but hisself! 
“Get on up, nigger. Go on home. We got to that black hat, damn him.” 


find the nigger that had that hat.” He turned the light on Car! Brown. Its beams 
Twenty policemen left the yard to go to an- followed until he had turned the corner. 


I Heard a Voice 


By ALEX R. SCHMIDT 


WAS a scare-crow on a City street, 
My hands upturned to show them bare of bread, 
Man stamped raw wounds upon my weary feet, 
He would not see the blood upon my head. 


No warming light of home shone for my eyes, 
I was as houseless as the mist and rain, 

Hope, an unleavened lump, would never rise, 
And fill my heart with fellowship again. 


Then, like a stir of birds, when winter’s gone, 
A breath of flutes in a dawn-wind of spring, 

I heard a voice and I, so long alone, 

Knew warmth and light as if borne on a wing. 
The words | heard were hands that groped for me 
Into the dark and muck and set me free. 
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FORMER URBAN LEAGUE FELLOW MADE 
DIRECTOR OF SETTLEMENT GROUP 

John Caswell Smith, Jr, an Urban League fellow 
during the school year of 1937-38, has been elected to 
the board of directors of the National Federation of 
Settlements of Philadelphia, Pa. This ten-member board 
serves as a policy-suggesting group which makes recom- 
mendations as to shifts and changes in the methods and 
adminstration of settlement work in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Smith is the only Negro member. 


NEGRO NAMED DEPUTY TAX ASSESSOR 
IN NEW YORK CITY GOVERNMENT 

For the first time in the history of the city of New 
York, a Negro was appointed to the post of Deputy Col- 
lector in the Tax Department recently when Norman W. 
Robinson was named to that position by the city’s Tax 
Commission. 

The appointment was made as a result of a city Civil 
Service examination which Mr. Robinson passed with a 
high grade. The Commission announced that he would 
not be assigned to Harlem, but to another area of the 
city where a vacancy exists. 


STUDY OF JUVENILE CRIME IN CHICAGO 
SERVES AS MODEL FOR COUNTRY 

A study of juvenile delinquency and crime in the 
city of Chicago, conducted since November, 1936, under 
the sponsorship of the Works Progress Adminstration, 


Norman W. Robinson 


Survey the Month 


has already proved its value and is serving as a model 
fo: similar studies in other cities. 

Workers on the project are making analyses of em- 
ployment, education, housing, and public and private re- 
lief, as well as the operation of other social forces within 
or near the South Side area. These studies have proved 
of definite use to agencies working towards the im- 
provement of conditions within the community. 

* * * 


HOWARD PROFESSOR DEVELOPS NOVEL 
METHOD OF STUDYING PLANT ROOTS 

Professor M. A. Raines of Howard University is 
credited with having originated and developed a new 
method of germinating seeds and growing plants which 
promises to be decidedly helpful to all workers in the 
field of botany and agriculture. 

For years botanists and agricultural scientists have 
attempted to study the mechanisms of cooperation and 
adjustment between the root systems of plants without 
great success. Their studies were handicapped chiefly 
by the difficulty of observing the growth and develop- 
ment of roots without disturbing them and so upsetting 
the whole environment of the root system. 

Professor Raines has developed what is known as “the 
wick-culture method,” whereby plant roots are made to 
grow on the surface of a sheet of absorbent material 
which is kept wet by a wick. His new apparatus is al- 
ready being manufactured and marketed commercially 
by a Maryland company. 

* * * 
WEST COAST LABOR LEADER NAMED TO 
POSITION WITH HOUSING AUTHORITY 

Clarence R. Johnson of Los Angeles, California, has 
been named Assistant for Negro Labor Relations on the 
staff of the United States Housing Authority, and 
assumed office September 1. He will work under the 
direction of Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Special Assistant 
to Administrator Nathan Straus. 

Mr. Johnson's efforts will be directed toward safe- 
guarding the interests of Negro laborers, skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled, in order that they may share 
equitably in the $250,000,000 which will be paid in 
wages to the building trades workers employed on USHA 
projects throughout the country. 

For thirteen years an officer of the Dining Car Em- 
ployees Union, Mr. Johnson has specialized in handling 
labor relations between carriers and workers. At one 
time he was a field worker for the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees’ International Union engaged in direct- 
ing the activities of newly organized groups. Previously 
he had worked as a waiter on the Southern Pacific. 

NEW JERSEY COMMISSION TO STUDY 
CONDITION OF URBAN NEGRO 

A commission to study the living conditions of Ne- 
groes in urban sections of New Jersey recently was cre- 
ated by an act of the State legislature. The commission 
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Charles C. Beckett 


has been asked to offer recommendations for the im- 
provement of the race in that state. 

The committee includes, in addition to a number of 
state, county, and municipal officials, Dr. William R. 
Valentine, principal of the Manual Training School at 
Bordentown, N. J.; Dr. L. Greeley Brown of Elizabeth, 
Thomas L. Puryear of Newark, James A. Lightfoot of 
Atlantic City, Roger M. Yancey of Newark, Richard R. 
Smith of Jersey City, William Galloway of Rutherford, 
Evelyn V. Brock of Westfield and Elizabeth Blake of 
Woodbury. 

* 
FOUNDATION ESTABLISHES ECONOMICS 
FELLOWSHIPS FOR HOWARD STUDENTS 

Two research fellowships in the Department of Eco- 
nomics of Howard University have recently been made 
possible by the William C. Whitney Foundation, and 
this year the award is to be divided between two gradu- 
ate students, James D. Mitchell and George O. Butler. 

Mr. Mitchell, who received his Master of Arts degree 
from the University last June, is studying “The Collapse 
of the National Benefit Life Insurance Company—a 
Chapter in the Economic History of the Negro.” Mr. 
Butler, who received his M.A. from Howard in 1934, 
will investigate conditions of Negro labor in the basic 
industries, especially those in which the C.I.O. has been 
active, and thus will lay the basis for bringing The 
Black Worker, of which Dr. Abram Harris is co-author 
up to date. 


URBAN LEAGUE AWARDS FELLOWSHIPS 
TO THREE OUTSTANDING STUDENTS 

Three fellowship awards for the new school year, one 
of $1,200 and the others $1,000 each, have been an- 
nounced by the National Urban League through its Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Eugene Kinckle Jones. 

Recipients of the fellowships are Charles C. Beckett 
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of Philadelphia, Pa., who received his A.B. from \ |ber. 
force University and his B.D. from the Yale Un. crsity 
Divinity School; George H. Robinson of Mo clair. 
N. J., who received his A.B. from Oberlin Colleg and 
Albert N. Whiting of Jersey City, N. J., who rived 
his A.B. from Amherst College. 

Mr. Whiting has been assigned to the Unive: y of 
Pittsburgh on a fellowship maintained jointly the 
Urban League of Pittsburgh and the National rban 
League. Both Mr. Beckett and Mr. Robinson hav: been 
assigned to the New York School of Social Wo: th 
former as the “Benezet Fellow in Memory of Ar iony 
Benezet,” and the latter as the “Ella Sachs Plotz” F low 

Since the National Urban League was organiz in 
1910, it has awarded eighty-seven fellowships to gro 
students, all of whom are now engaged in welfare 
ties among Negroes. Many of them are leaders in 
administrative work in various sections of the co. ctr 

The fellowship committee of the League, of » hich 
Dorothy Straus is chairman, selected the successful can- 
didates from a total of more than a hundred coz test- 
ants representing all parts of the United States 
* 


ELZY TO DIRECT WORK OF NATIONAL 
YOUTH ADMINISTRATION IN N. Y. C. 


Robert J. Elzy, Executive Secretary of the Brooklyn 
Urban League since 1918, has been appointed Assistant 
to the Director of the National Youth Administration for 
New York City, according to an announcement made 
recently by Miss Helen M. Harris, New York City NYA 
Director. The appointment will become effective No- 


vember 1. 

A native of Lexington, Kentucky, Mr. Elzv is a erad- 
uate of Fisk University. Prior to 1918 he was connected 
with the State Normal School, Frankfort, Kentucky. H 
has served on the New York City Advisory Committee of 
the National Youth Administration since January, 1936 
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“ANDROCLES AND THE LION” TO BE NEXT 
WPA PROJECT SHOW IN HARLEM 

To inaugurate its fourth season in Harlem, the Fed- 
eral Theatre Project will present in the early fall an 
adaptation of George Bernard Shaw's “Androcles and 
The Lion.” The play will have a cast of more than 150 
Negro actors, including Jack Carter and Edna Thomas, 
stars of “Macbeth,” and Danie] Haynes, movie, stage, 


and radio artist. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, STUDENTS LEARN 
HOUSING AT FIRST HAND 

A new course dealing with the history and adminis- 
tration of Lincoln Gardens, the slum-clearance and 
low-rent rehousing project of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority in Evansville, Indiana, is being offered 
this year to students in the eighth to eleventh grades of 
Lincoln High School, located directly across the street 
from the project. 

The course is designed to inculcate the principles of 
better living and to teach resident students and others 
the fullest use of the new homes. Subjects discussed 
include the history of the housing program, the admin- 
istration of the Lincoln Gardens project, and commun- 
ity relationships. 

Lincoln Gardens, erected at a cost of $927,000, was 
opened for occupancy on July 1. It replaced one of 
Evansville’s worst slum areas, providing decent living 
quarters for 191 low-income families. 

* * * 
NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY CELEBRATES BIRTHDAY 

The fortieth anniversary of the organization of the 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company will 
be observed on October 20 of this year. Headed by 
C. C. Spaulding and officered by a group of trained 


business men with long experience in the field of life 
insurance, the company’s present field of operation in- 
cludes North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and the District of 
Columbia. It has recently been licensed to do business 
in the state of Pennsylvania, and plans soon to establish 
an office in Philadelphia. 

** 
WPA ERECTS NEW HOSPITAL UNIT FOR 
NEGRO TB PATIENTS IN ARKANSAS 


Work on the new Thomas C. McRae Tuberculosis 
Hospital unit for Negroes at Alexander, Arkansas, is now 
under way, according to WPA state administrator Floyd 
Sharp. The project, financed jointly by the WPA and 
the State, will cost $250,000. 

The first section of the new hospital unit will have 
two stories of brick and concrete construction, with 
twelve private rooms, an operating room, a sterilizing 
room, and an X-ray room. A second section, of similar 
construction, will contain eight private rooms, twelve 
six-bed wards, two cure porches, a kitchen, a dining 
room, and the administrative offices. A separate frame 
building will provide accommodations for six nurses, 
a resident doctor, a dietician and a housekeeper. 

* 


WOMAN NAMED TO HEAD NEW YORK CITY 
PUBLIC LIBRARY BRANCH 


To Mrs. Regina Andrews of New York City goes the 
distinction of being the first Negro to be placed in full 
charge of a public library branch in the city of New 
York. Mrs. Andrews was appointed to head the branch 
at 201 West 115th Street recently, succeeding Miss Leah 
Lewisohn who has retired. The branch is used by 
Columbia University students and by Negro and Spanish 
residents who make up the bulk of the population of the 
neighborhood. 


Regina Andrews 
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SOJOURNER TRUTH: GOD'S FAITHFUL PIL- 
GRIM. By Arthur Huff Fauset. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1938. $1.00. 


ERE vividly limned is the entrancing story of a 
woman who, though born in slavery and beset by 
poverty throughout her life, nevertheless managed to 
march steadily forward with the most progressive groups 
of her day. 

Unattractive physically, unable to read or write, 
speaking throughout her life a queer Dutch-English jar- 
gon that was difficult to understand, Sojourner Truth 
nevertheless found spiritual brotherhood in that im- 
mortal band of freethinkers that included Samuel Hill, 
Parker Pillsbury, George Benson, Frederick Douglass and 
William Lloyd Garrison. 

She played a leading part in the battle for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. She crusaded for the rights of women. 
She fought for equality of the races in the nation’s 
capital and other cities. She planned for the future of 
the Negro in the United States, and carried her pro- 
posal of a black agricultural empire in the mid-West 
direct to Congress and the President. 

And although this last great dream of hers was doomed 
when Congress, disregarding her wise counsel, undertook 
its own ill-conceived scheme on behalf of the freed- 
men, she continued to plead the Negro’s cause until, 
with slavery no longer an issue, the enthusiasm of her 
audiences gradually declined and her efforts began to 
exhaust her more and more. Even then she was “too 
filled with faith to yield to cynicism, or even to admit 
defeat,” and she died confident that with the ultimate 
and inevitable triumph of humanity over inhumanity, 
her battle would be won. 

To paint a full and integrated picture of her life was 
no mean task because the remnants that remain of all 
the things she did are scattered and intangible. But 
Arthur Huff Fauset has done this and done it well. 
There are lapses here and there, of course, and points 
where the evidence must of necessity be circumstantial, 
but on the whole the record seems as complete and 
accurate as one could wish. 

Sojourner Truth was born Isabella, the daughter of 
a tall black slave whom the Dutch called Baumfree when 
they brought him to New Amsterdam, and Elizabeth, 
his third wife, known to everyone as “Mau-Mau-Bett.” 
From her father she inherited a robust constitution, an 
inquisitive mind, and a roving spirit, and from her 
mother a devotion to duty and a loyalty to convention 
on the one hand, and a belief in the infinite power of 
God on the other. Slavery accentuated the utility of a 
certain mystical element in her nature, and her con- 
tact with the spiritual forces enabled her to soar at 
will to the outer heavens of hope and desire. 

It was in the course of such a contact that she made 
up her mind to give up her work, her home—even her 
name—in order that she might move freely about the 
country, showing men and women how to create a more 
social world in which to live. The name Sojourner ap- 
pealed to her because she intended “to travel up and 
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down the land, showing the people their sins, and ing 
a sign unto them.” And because she never doubtec that 
the Lord had singled her out to scatter His wi ‘om, 
and because she knew there was no daunting the f hter 
who was convinced that he conveyed Truth, she ose 
this expressive word as her surname. 

Teacher and preacher, she wandered about the © un- 
tryside carrying her message. In Northampton, M ssa- 
chusetts, she found congenial company in the little and 
of abolitionists who had settled there, and they hi ped 
her build her first real home. To them she became 
“Aunty Sojourner,” and through her contact with them 
her fame spread to the far corners of the country and 
even to Europe. 

She devoted more and more of her time to the «nti- 
slavery struggle, wandering about the country, masing 
speeches, giving advice, exhorting the bigoted, encourag- 
ing the weak-spirited, flaying the Southern bourbons, 
whipping both whites and blacks into line for the sup- 
reme conflict. Respect for her fine mind and battling 
temperament grew despite the crudity of her appearance 
and her langauge. 

The Civil War was fought, and Sojourner, pained by 
the criticism heaped upon Lincoln, visited him and 
found that he knew more of her than she of him. She 
stayed in Washington long enough to clean up its filthy 
Negro slum area and to initiate the successful fight 
against its jim-crow street cars. She became an agent for 
Negro labor after the War ended, traveling North and 
South to place freed men in strategic centers where they 
might get work. And, realizing that the Negro’s economic 
emancipation was still far from being won, she proposed 
to Congress that a portion of the public land in the 
West be set aside for the former slaves, so that they 
might settle down and earn their living like other free 
Americans. 

Her plan, that was to be the crowning achievement 
of her life, failed, but her spirit was not broken. She 
went back to traveling and to preaching, fighting to 
convince her hearers that if the Negro people could 
only be made masters of the land they tilled, they would 
then be free in fact as well as word. 

But the great white populace grew more and more 
aloof to her pleas, her road became constantly more 
uphill, and her health began to fail. A broken woman, 
her body wracked with pain, she still spoke calmly and 
confidently, and when she closed her eyes for the last 
time November 26, 1883, she was happy in the thought 
that her people, only just beginning to grasp the im- 
plications of their new freedom, were already proceed- 
ing to enact the stupendous play which she had envi- 
sioned. 

Arthur Huff Fauset has done an excellent job of piec- 
ing together the fragmentary records of an extremely 

interesting and complicated career. The book’s chief short- 
coming is the failure to include a likeness of its subject 
within its covers, where it would be preserved after the 
outer jacket is discarded. 


EDWARD LAWSON 
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CHILD'S STORY OF THE NEGRO. By Jane 
. Shackelford. The Associated Publishers, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., 1938. $1.40. 


(ye behalf of the Negro child it is a pleasure to wel- 
yme the publication of this book. Insofar as one 
y venture to predict the reactions of children, it seems 
likely that it will be read with eagerness and that it will 
accomplish Mrs. Shackelford’s expressed purpose, name- 
jy, to help foster an appreciation of the traditions, as- 
pirations, and achievements of the Negro race. Its real 
contribution, however, lies in the fact that it makes 
available for children on the elementary level an at- 
tractive and inspiring account of the Negro. Until very 
recently, parents and teachers have searched in vain for 
such a book. The materials for “Negro History” had to 
be discovered by arduous research, if they were to be 
discovered at all. Within the last decade or so, our sec- 
ondary schools, here and there, have made praiseworthy 
attempts to introduce courses in Negro history, or to 
adapt the traditional history courses that they might 
give more emphasis to the role the Negro has played 
in human affairs. His social experiences, however, to- 
gether with the neglect on the part of the school to 
attach any importance to his race, meant that by the 
time the Negro child reached the secondary school an 
inferiority complex had already been acquired. Thus, a 
reader such as the one under review supplies an ounce 
of prevention, which is proverbially better than a pound 
of cure. 

It would have been helpful, perhaps, if the introduc- 
tion had contained suggestions for the use of the book. 
The significance of the various sizes of print used 
is not always apparent. On the whole, however, 
the subject matter has been well chosen, although the 
adult reader will doubtless detect several slight inaccura- 
cies which may have arisen from the necessity of ab- 
breviating and simplifying the account. The opening 
pages, it seems, contain several misconceptions of the 
geography of Africa. 

The material is so arranged as to give a survey of 
the history of the American Negro, beginning with his 
African origins, and concluding with sketches of the 
lives of men and women of achievement in the Negro 
race. The presentation shows a sound knowledge of 
child psychology and of modern techniques for the 
teaching of reading. The interest of the book is en- 
hanced by a liberal number of attractive illustrations in 


black and white. 
ELEANOR H. OAK. 


THE HANDSOME ROAD. By Gwen Bristow. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1938. $2.50. 


ERE is an intensely interesting story of two women 
who at heart are in revolt against the social system 
into which they have been born: of Ann Sheramy, who 
longs to escape the dull sameness of a life of luxury on 
the Louisiana plantation of her ancestors; and of Corrie 
May Upjohn, who fights with all her strength to lift 
herself out of the mire of “poor white” Rattletrap 
Square. 
Ann’s restlessness is the more easily satisfied: she finds 
passing happiness in marriage to Denis Larne and in 


her new duties of home management and motherhood. 
Corrie May refuses to marry Budge Foster, who has 
rented a piece of land to start a small tenant farm of 
his own, because in her eyes he is not as well off as 
the plantation Negroes, who at least have some security 
and a definite intrinsic worth to their owners. “Suppose 
I got married to you, Budge,” she reasons. “Suppose I 
worked my hands off, cooking and picking cotton and 
raising young uns. Then suppose a mule kicked you 
and you died. What would I do? I couldn't pay rent so 
I’d get turned offn that piece of ground. And could I 
work for somebody? Could I sew or scrub or take in 
washing? Who do you know that’s gonta pay a white 
woman for doing those things when there’s niggers doing 
‘em for nothing?” 

Corrie May sees, as do few of her friends and close 
associates of Rattletrap Square, that only in the freedom 
of the Negro slaves does there lie any promise of a 
better future for the masses of poor whites. She sees 
in the first rumblings of the Civil War the promise of 
an emancipation for her own people as well as of the 
black slaves. “Let the Yankees come on down and free 
the slaves,” she says, realizing that the sooner they did 
it the sooner the economic competition of the enslaved 
Negroes would be lessened. 

Her words are treason in Louisiana, and she is brutal- 
ly beaten for them. But her spirit is not broken and she 
helps Budge desert the Confederate Army. Their un- 
successful effort to escape the South ends in his death 
at the hands of a firing squad, and her imprisonment. 

The war reverses everything, and Corrie May, em- 
bittered by her lover’s death, becomes the mistress of a 
Carpetbagger from the North, who showers her with 
gifts. She becomes a grande dame of the delta and for 
a time she lords it over Ann, whose husband has been 
killed in the hostilities and whose fortune has vanished 
overnight. 

Ann’s good breeding, backed by centuries of culture, 
keeps her honored and respected, while Corrie May, 
with no background to speak of, finds herself back where 
she started as soon as the man who has supported her 
deserts. But Ann tries to recapture the plantation gran- 
deur of her youth, an impossibility; while Corrie May 
sees in the new order an equal.chance for everyone to 
work and make something of himself. 

Here is a graphic story of the overturning of a civili- 
zation and what it meant to two very different persons, 
done with dignity and beauty and an understanding ap- 
preciation of the social meaning of the Civil War to the 
aristocratic planters, to the poor whites, and to the 
Negro slaves. 


EFFECTS OF THE WORKS PROGRAM ON 
RURAL RELIEF. The Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 1938. 


N undertaking a study to determine the effect on rural 

relief families of the gradual transition, in 1935, 
from direct relief to the Federal Works Program, re- 
search workers of the WPA discovered a number of in- 
teresting facts about the rural Negro, some of which 
are set forth in this volume. To thinking Negroes most 
of these facts are simple, obvious, and matter-of-course. 
Even to sympathetic relief administrators they come as 
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no surprise, because it would be almost impossible - 


main in contact with the problems of relief c er a 


period of time without realizing to some exte: the 
many racial implications involved. The important hing 
is that they have been published, so that they c: . no 
longer be overlooked. 

Before the survey was started, the WPA’s resea: hers 
had discovered that an examination of the family and 
personal characteristics of the Negroes on relief rolls 
disclosed striking differences from those of whites. For 
one thing, they had found that the hardships of Ne roes 
arose, in large part, from family and marital diffic: ties, 
with broken families and the resultant psychologica! and 
economic handicaps more general among Negroes ‘han 
among whites. Widowed Negroes were relatively sore 
numerous in the relief and non-relief populations, es- 
pecially widowed colored women. 

A rather striking fact brought out by a relief censis of 
October, 1933, was that, of all Negroes on relief u:der 
the age of 45, the majority were women. Moreove’, a 
bare six percent of the male Negro workers on relief 
rolls in 1933 were inexperienced workers—that is, those 
seeking employment who had performed no gainful 
work during the past 10 years—but about one-fifth of 
the female workers in urban areas, and one-third in rural 
areas, were inexperienced. 

Then, too, the formal education of the Negroes on 
relief was found to be quite limited. In urban commu- 
nities one-tenth, and in rural communities one-sixth of 
the Negro workers on the rolls in March 1933 had not 
completed as much as one year of schooling; relatively 
half as many Negroes as whites had obtained eight or 
more years of education in school. 

With little or no education or training, and with 
restricted economic opportunity as compared with whites, 
the Negro necessarily had to turn to unskilled labor to 
earn a living. It was not surprising, then, that in March 
1935, two-thirds of the male and almost nine-tenths of 
the female Negro workers reported unskilled occupa- 
tions, and of Negroes in all other occupational groups 
the largest number were semi-skilled. 


The 1933 census showed that the Negro worker's per- 
sonal handicaps forced him on relief to a much greater 
extent relatively than the white worker, and once on 
the rolls these same factors tended to keep him there 
longer. A study of experienced workers on urban relief 
who obtained private employment during the latter part 
of 1933 disclosed that two-thirds of the whites, as com- 
pared with only one-half of the Negroes, had been on 
relief six months or less. On the other hand, 30 per 
cent of the Negro workers, as against only 20 per cent 
of the white workers who had obtained jobs, were on the 
rolls for 13 months or more. In other words, white work- 
ers did not remain on the relief rolls as long as Negroes 
before they got jobs in private industry. 

All this the WPA knew when it made its survey of 
the effect on rural areas of the change from direct to 
work relief. The results of this survey, as published now, 
show two things clearly: (1) the Negro in rural areas, 
although perhaps better off than his urban brothers, 
faced greater difficulties than his white brothers who 
needed aid; and (2) Negroes in the rural South were 
more dependent than white persons on various types 
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of p blic aid, and were less successful than whites in 
obtai ing income from private employment. 

“].. private industry,” the report observes, “the earn- 
of Negroes averaged considerably less than those 
lites, but on the Works Program the difference be- 
tween their earnings and those of whites was not so 
t. White heads of households employed on the Works 
Program reported smaller average earnings than did 
whites employed in private industry, but Negroes em- 
ployed on the Works Program reported average earnings 
greater than those received by Negroes employed in pri- 
vate industry.” 

It is interesting to find the WPA research department 
at last discovering that a difference has existed between 
the wages paid Negro and white employees of the Works 
Procram— although the difference “was not so great’’-— 
because from its inception the WPA theories have con- 
tended that there should be no such difference. 

Interesting, too, is the discovery that the wages paid 
by the WPA— low as they have been—have averaged far 
more than the meager pittances paid by private industry 
in the rural South. For thus underpinning the South's 
sagging wage scale, the WPA deserves credit. 


PRINCIPLES VERSUS PREJUDICES 
(Continued from Page 299) 


make no different in Manhattanville’s standing 
and standards as an educational institution, and 
will alter in no way her ideals, her atmosphere, 
or her mission. However, since it stems from 
principles which are themselves part of her mes- 
sage, I have thought it advisable to go into it at 
such length. It is only a special application to 
a special case of an ideal which is far wider and 
applies in many fields. 

Never before has the world needed the 
thoughtful and prayerful action of understand- 
ing Catholic women as it does today, never for 
many generations has the choice between God 
and the world been so sharply emphasized. The 
day has gone by when we can blithely live as 
compartmental Catholics, with our political, 
business, intellectual, social activities in air-tight 
compartments functioning separately like parts 
of a well-behaved machine. Catholicism is 
nothing if it is not a life, unified, coordinated to 
its end, building up the entire personality into 
the likeness of Christ. We were talking a few 
moments ago about the characteristics of your 
education as children of the Sacred Heart. You 
have failed to grasp the essence of that educa- 
tion if you keep any area of your life outside 
the control of positive Christian principles or if, 
in spite of a sort of good will, through culpable 
ignorance you fail to know these principles. 
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